Helen  Keller  makes  two  presentations  of  the  Migel  Medal  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  headquarters,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  1953.  Left,  Mr.  Georges  L.  Raverat,  European  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind;  right.  Dr. 
Harold  T.  Clark  of  Cleveland. 


Some  Notes  on  the  Use  of 

Two  Personality  Tests  With 

Visually  Handicapped  Students 

GERALDINE  SCHOLL 


Administering  personality  tests  to 
blind  students  has  presented  some 
problems.  Many  do  not  read  braille 
sufficiently  well  to  take  a  so-called  pen¬ 
cil  and  paper  test  with  any  facility. 
In  addition,  many  who  do  read  braille 
object  to  a  test  that  involves  a  great 
deal  of  reading  and  they  frequently 
lose  interest  in  the  test  because  it  goes 
so  slowly.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
blind  students  who  are  still  in  high 
school  and  who  are  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  any  test  done  as  quickly  and  as 
easily  as  possible.  Reading  the  test  to 
the  subject  and  recording  answers  may 
have  some  value  but  the  blind  subject 
may  be  hesitant  about  answering  hon¬ 
estly  when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  the 
sighted  reader. 

We  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind  felt  that  administering  person¬ 
ality  tests  to  our  Junior  and  Senior 
students  was  an  important  part  of  our 
guidance  program.  We  therefore  sought 
some  method  for  administering  such 
tests  and  investigated  the  use  of  the 
tape  recorder.  This  seemed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  frustrations  of  reading  braille, 
and  further  enabled  the  blind  student 
to  answer  the  questions  honestly  and 
without  inhibition.  This  method  of 
administering  personality  tests  has 
worked  well  in  using  the  Bell  Adjust¬ 
ment  Inventory  and  the  Bernreuter 
Personality  at  our  school. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  de¬ 


scribe  this  method  of  piersonality  test¬ 
ing,  including  administration  and  scor¬ 
ing  procedure,  and  to  summarize  briefly 
the  results  of  this  part  of  the  testing 
program  at  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind  during  the  past  five  years. 

General  Instructions 

For  administering  the  test  we  use  a 
small  flat  surface  typing  table  where 
the  tape  recorder  may  be  placed  on  the 
left  half  of  the  table  leaving  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  work  space  in  taking  the 
test.  Any  model  of  tape  or  wire  re¬ 
corder  may  be  used. 

We  have  recorded  the  statements 
giving  the  number  of  the  statement 
before  reading  it  once  and  leaving  a 
five  second  interval  between  the  state¬ 
ments.  This,  from  our  experience,  has 
seemed  to  be  sufficient  time  for  the 
student  to  make  his  choice.  The  stu¬ 
dent  also  knows  that  he  may  turn  the 
machine  off  if  he  should  require  more 
time  to  make  a  decision.  Thus  far  only 
one  student  has  availed  himself  of 
this;  one  boy,  almost  totally  blind  and 
very  hard  of  hearing,  seemed  to  require 
more  time  and  attention  in  taking  the 
test  and  turned  the  machine  off  after 
each  question.  We  found  that  a  low 
pitch  speaking  voice  talking  somewhat 
more  slowly  than  in  customary  conver¬ 
sation  w’as  most  satisfactory  for  the  re¬ 
cording.  Before  using  them  with  the 
students,  we  tried  the  instructions  and 
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test  questions  on  members  of  the  stafiE, 
both  blind  and  sighted,  and  made  use 
of  their  suggestions. 

f  For  testing  purposes,  we  use  a  room 
•  where  the  student  will  not  have  any 
'interruptions  and  where  he  may  be 
observed  through  the  glass  window  of 
the  door.  The  tester  can  thus  check 
from  time  to  time  to  see  if  he  is  en¬ 
countering  any  difficulty. 

Before  he  takes  the  test,  the  student 
is  instructed  in  the  operation  of  the 
machine.  This  is  a  very  simple  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  to  turn  the  machine  off 
and  on.  He  is  given  some  opportunity 
to  “practice”  turning  it  off  and  on  and 
also  time  to  examine  the  machine  it¬ 
self.  This  satisfies  his  curiosity  and  pre¬ 
vents  playing  with  the  machine  later 
when  he  should  be  concentrating  on 
the  test.  The  student  is  instructed  to 
turn  the  machine  off  and  call  the  tester 
if  he  encounters  any  difficulty,  drops 
the  cards,  or  loses  his  place,  or  if  he 
feels  that  he  is  not  answering  the 
questions  correctly.  The  student  is  also 
shown  the  position  of  the  boxes  he  will 
use  and  is  given  the  stack  of  cards  for 
sorting.  The  tester  suggests  that  he 
leave  them  in  a  pile  in  front  of  him 
on  the  table  and  take  each  card  in 
turn  since  the  stack  is  too  large  to  hold 
in  one  hand.  The  student  is  told  that 
the  tester  will  remain  with  him  until 
the  instructions  are  given  and  the  first 
question  read.  Then  the  tester  will 
quietly  leave  the  room.  If  he  does  not 
understand  the  instructions  as  given 
on  the  tape,  he  should  tell  the  tester 
immediately.  In  actual  practice  the  re¬ 
corded  instructions  have  been  clear 
and  rarely  does  the  student  need  to 
ask  further  questions. 

The  Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory 

We  recorded  the  Bernreuter  Person¬ 
ality  Inventory  first.  Both  the  instruc¬ 
tions  and  the  questions  were  recorded 


on  tape.  The  instructions  as  given  on 
the  printed  form  of  the  Inventory  were 
adapted  thus: 

“The  questions  in  this  survey  are 
intended  to  indicate  your  interests  and 
attitudes.  It  is  not  an  intelligence  test, 
nor  are  there  any  right  or  wrong  an¬ 
swers.  In  front  of  you,  you  will  find 
three  boxes:  the  left  box  is  marked 
‘yes,’  the  middle  box  is  marked  ‘no,’ 
and  the  right  box  is  marked  ‘question.’ 
You  have  been  given  a  stack  of  cards 
numbered  in  braille  and  in  print  from 
1  to  125.  All  of  these  cards  have  the 
upf)er  left  comer  cut  off.  These  cards 
correspond  to  the  125  questions  you 
will  hear.  As  each  question  is  read  to 
you,  decide  if  your  answer  is  ‘yes’  or 
‘no’  or  ‘question,’  that  is,  you  are  not 
able  to  answer  either  ‘yes’  or  ‘no.’  Please 
place  each  card  in  the  box  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  your  choice.” 

Then  the  questions  are  read  in  order 
giving  the  number  of  each  statement, 
following  the  procedure  described 
above. 

For  this  test  we  inserted  cardboard 
or  sandpaper  after  every  twenty-fifth 
item  to  serve  as  a  check  on  orientation. 
However,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
insert  these  so  frequently.  After  every 
fiftieth  item  would  be  sufficient. 

As  the  test  is  now  recorded  we  read 
after  question  No.  25  the  following: 

“Next  you  should  have  a  stiff  piece 
of  cardboard.  If  you  do  not,  please 
stop  the  machine  and  call  the  tester. 
Please  put  this  into  the  box  marked 
‘no.’  ” 

After  question  No.  50  the  following 
is  read: 

“Your  next  piece  is  a  piece  of  sand¬ 
paper.  If  it  is  not,  please  call  the  tester. 
Put  this  piece  of  sandpaper  into  the 
box  marked  ‘yes.’  ” 

After  question  No.  75: 

“The  next  piece  is  another  piece  of 
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sandpaper  with  both  the  ujyjer  left  We  have  adapted  the  form  for  re- 
and  lower  right  corners  cut  off.  Put  it  cording  the  test  results  thus: 

into  the  ‘yes’  box.”  „ 

The  Personality  Inventory 

After  question  No.  loo:  Robert  G.  Bernreuter 

Date _ 

“Next  is  another  piece  of  cardboard  Name  _  Age  _  Sex  - 

with  both  the  upper  left  and  the  lower  School  _  Grade  - 

right  comers  cut  off.  Please  put  it  into  Bi-N _ Bs-S _ B4-D _ 

the  ‘question’  box.”  Yes - 

No - 

After  question  No.  125:  ? - 

Algebraic  Sum  - 

You  are  now  finished.  Please  stop  percentile _ - 

the  machine.” 

When  the  student  has  finished  sort- 
The  boxes  in  which  the  students  sort  ing  the  cards,  the  test  may  be  scored 
the  cards  are  ordinary  boxes  about  5"  easily  in  the  following  manner.  The 

by  5".  Each  has  been  marked  in  braille  cards  in  the  “yes”  box  are  removed 

and  in  print  with  the  words  “yes,”  and  turned  over.  The  order  makes  no 
“no,”  or  In  later  administrations  difference  in  the  scoring  procedure, 
of  the  test,  we  have  been  using  one  The  scorer  takes  the  upper  left  number 
long  box  approximately  12"  by  4"  di-  of  each  card  and  goes  through  the  cards 
vided  into  three  sections.  adding  or  subtracting  as  indicated. 

The  cards  we  used  for  the  test  are  This  algebraic  sum  is  then  recorded 
3"  by  21/2"  and  have  the  upper  left  on  the  adapted  form  on  the  “yes”  line 
corner  cut  off.  Cutting  off  the  comer  under  Bi-N.  The  scorer  repeats  the 
helps  the  student  to  know  when  he  has  process  with  these  same  cards  from  the 
the  card  right  side  up.  The  pieces  of  “yes”  box,  but  adds  or  subtracts  the 
sandpaper  and  cardboard  are  cut  to  top  center  numbers  and  records  this 
the  same  size.  The  front  of  the  card  is  sum  in  the  B2-S  column  as  “yes” 

numbered  in  braille  and  also  in  print  answers.  The  same  procedure  is  fol- 

large  enough  for  the  partially  sighted  lowed  a  third  time  to  secure  the  B4-D 
to  read.  score  using  the  top  right  numbers  and 

The  numbers  on  the  back  of  each  recording  under  B4-D  on  the  “yes” 
card  correspond  to  the  weighted  values  line.  Next  the  cards  in  the  “no”  box 
as  given  in  the  scoring  instmctions  for  are  added  taking  the  algebraic  sums  of 
administering  the  test  to  sighted  stu-  the  middle  left  numbers  for  the  Bi-N 
dents.  For  example,  on  the  sample  card,  “no”  score,  the  middle  center  number 
the  first  column  shows  the  weighted  for  the  B2-S  “no”  score  and  the  middle 
value  for  the  Bi-N  Scale  for  item  No.  right  number  for  the  B4-D  “no”  score. 
120  for  each  of  the  three  responses:  The  same  procedure  is  followed  for  the 
yes,  no  and  question:  the  second  col-  “?”  responses,  taking  the  lower  left 
umn  indicates  the  weighted  values  for  number  for  the  Bi-N  score,  the 
the  three  responses  on  the  B2-S  Scale;  bottom  center  number  for  the  B2-S 
and  the  third  column  indicates  the  score  and  the  bottom  right  number 
weighted  values  for  the  B4-D  Scale.  We  for  the  B4-D  “?”  score.  The  algebraic 
use  the  three  scales,  Bi-N,  B2-S  and  sum  is  then  obtained  for  each  of  the 
B4-D  at  our  school.  An  explanation  three  scales  and  the  percentile  norm 
of  the  scoring  procedure  will  follow.  is  determined  from  the  norms  furnished 
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by  the  author.  We  use  the  high  school 
male  and  female  norms. 

When  the  scoring  is  completed  the 
cards  are  sorted  in  their  correct  numeri¬ 
cal  order  and  the  test  is  ready  for  the 
next  subject.  This  scoring  procedure 
necessitates  going  through  each  of  the 
three  groups  of  cards  from  the  “yes,” 
“no,”  and  “?”  boxes  three  times.  How¬ 
ever,  it  can  be  done  quite  rapidly  and 
easily.  We  have  been  able  to  administer 
the  test,  complete  with  scoring  and 
sorting  the  cards  in  the  right  order 
again  within  our  forty-five-minute  class 
period. 

The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 

The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  has 
been  similarly  used.  The  directions  for 
the  test  are  adapted  and  recorded  on 
the  machine  thus: 

“Are  you  interested  in  knowing  more 
about  your  own  personality?  If  you  will 
answer  honestly  and  thoughtfully  all 
of  the  140  questions  you  will  hear,  it 
will  be  possible  for  you  to  obtain  a 
better  understanding  of  yourself.  You 
have  a  packet  of  cards  numbered  in 
braille  and  in  print  from  1  to  140.  Each 
corresponds  to  a  question  you  will  hear 
read  to  you.  You  have  in  front  of  you 
three  boxes;  the  one  at  the  left  is 
marked  ‘yes,'  the  one  in  the  middle  is 
marked  ‘no’  and  the  one  on  the  right 
is  marked  ‘question.’  When  you  have 


heard  each  question,  place  the  card  in 
one  of  the  three  boxes  marked  ‘yes,’ 
‘no,’  or  ‘question,’  to  correspond  with 
your  answer.  There  are  no  right  or 
wrong  answers.  Use  the  question  box 
only  when  you  are  certain  that  you 
cannot  answer  ‘yes’  or  ‘no.’  If  you  have 
not  been  living  with  your  parents,  an¬ 
swer  certain  of  the  questions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  people  with  whom  you 
have  been  living.” 

The  questions  are  then  recorded 
with  a  five  second  interval  between 
them.  We  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to 
repeat  the  questions. 

Pieces  of  cardboard  or  sandpaper  are 
inserted  after  every  fifty  items,  to  serve 
as  a  check  on  the  student’s  orientation 
and  place  and  to  enable  the  tester  to 
have  him  repeat  only  a  section  of  the 
test  if  he  should  need  to.  Thus  after 
question  No.  50,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  is  read: 

“Your  next  card  is  a  piece  of  sand¬ 
paper.  Please  put  it  in  the  box  marked 
‘yes.’ 

After  question  No.  100,  the  following 
statement  is  made: 

“Your  next  card  is  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board.  Please  put  it  in  the  ‘no’  box.” 
When  the  140th  question  has  been 
read,  this  statement  is  made: 

“Put  the  last  card,  a  blank  one,  in 
the  ‘question’  box.  You  are  now  fin¬ 
ished.  Please  stop  the  machine.” 


Chair  Cane  —  Cane  Webbing 
Reeds  and  Raffia 

A  Complete  Line  of  Seating  Materials 
AMERICAN  REEDCRAFT  CORPORATION 

Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

FREE  CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 
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The  same  type  of  cards  is  used  as  in 
the  Bernreuter. 

On  the  front,  the  number  of  the  card 
appears  in  braille  and  in  print.  On  the 
back,  the  expected  response,  yes,  or  no, 
for  that  question  is  indicated  together 
with  the  score:  a,  b,  c,  or  d.  This  facili¬ 
tates  the  scoring. 

For  recording  the  test  results  we  have 
used  this  form; 

The  Adjustment  Inventory 
Student  Form 
by  Hugh  M.  Bell 

Name  _  Age  _  Sex  _ 

School  _  Grade  _  Date  _ 

Scale _ Score _ Description  Remarks 

a  - 

b  - 

c - 

d  - 

The  backs  of  the  cards  are  marked 
thus:  "a”  cards  are  marked  in  ordinary 
pencil  with  “Y”  and  “N,”  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  expected  responses  of 
“yes”  and  “no”  as  given  by  the  author. 
The  “b”  cards  are  marked  in  red  pen¬ 
cil  in  the  same  way.  The  “c”  cards  are 
marked  in  blue  pencil  and  the  “d” 
cards  are  marked  in  green  pencil.  Each 
card  is  marked  in  accord  with  the  scor¬ 
ing  key  provided  by  the  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  in  the  Manual  of  Instruc¬ 
tions.  When  the  student  has  completed 
his  sorting,  the  cards  are  removed 
from  the  “yes”  box  and  are  sorted  ac¬ 
cording  to  color  if  the  back  is  marked 
with  the  “Y,”  If  there  is  an  “N,”  the 
card  is  ignored.  The  “a,”  “b,”  “c,”  and 
“d”  “Y”  responses  are  then  counted 
and  recorded  on  the  record  form.  Then 
the  cards  from  the  “no”  box  are  re¬ 
moved  and  separated.  There  are  no 
“b”  or  “d”  items  that  have  “no”  as  the 
expected  response  and  consequently 
there  are  just  two  colors  to  count.  The 
number  of  “N”  items  is  recorded  for 


the  “a”  and  “c”  scores  and  are  added 
to  the  “Y”  for  the  total  score.  The  “?” 
items  are  ignored  in  this  particular  test. 

The  scoring  standards  as  given  by 
the  authors  for  high  school  males  and 
females  are  followed  to  secure  the  de¬ 
scriptive  rating  for  each  of  the  four 
categories. 

The  cards  are  then  arranged  numeri¬ 
cally  for  the  next  subject.  As  with  the 
Bernreuter,  the  entire  test  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  and  scored  within  the  forty- 
five-minute  class  period  which  is  used 
at  our  school. 

Advantages  of  This  Method 

This  method  of  administering  these 
two  personality  tests  enables  the  tester 
to  do  other  tasks  while  the  student  is 
taking  the  test  and  necessitates  spend¬ 
ing  just  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  scoring 
and  getting  the  test  cards  ready  for  the 
next  subject.  The  reaction  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  taking  tests  by  this  method  has 
been  very  favorable.  They  enjoy  the 
use  of  the  tape  recorder,  probably  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  machine  and  something 
novel.  They  are  interested  and  co-oper¬ 
ative  in  taking  these  tests.  Several  stu- 
ents  have  commented  that  they  were 
glad  they  could  be  alone  in  answering 
the  questions  and  felt  they  could  be 
more  honest  in  giving  their  answers 
when  they  knew  no  one  was  in  the 
room  with  them. 

We  have  used  this  method  of  ad-  ' 
ministering  the  Bell  Adjustment  In¬ 
ventory  and  the  Bernreuter  Personality 
Inventory  for  the  past  five  years.  These 
two  tests  are  part  of  a  battery  of  tests 
administered  to  our  Juniors  each  year 
under  our  guidance  program. 

Interpretation 

In  general  we  have  been  reluctant 
to  draw  any  conclusions  about  a  specific 
student  on  the  basis  of  a  numerical  test 
score  obtained  from  either  of  these 
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two  personality  tests.  The  battery  we 
use  includes  other  personality  tests, 
intelligence  tests,  vocational  interest 
and  aptitude  tests,  as  well  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  family  background,  school  ex¬ 
perience,  work  experience,  etc.  Inter¬ 
pretations  for  each  individual  student 
includes  a  summary  of  all  the  test  re¬ 
sults  that  have  been  obtained  as  well 
as  observations  and  comments  of  the 
staff  concerning  each  individual  stu¬ 
dent. 

\Ve  have  used  norms  for  sighted  high 
school  students  since  no  norms  are  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  visually  handicapped. 
Consequently  we  are  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  lack  of  vision  enters 
into  the  total  personality  as  measured 
by  these  two  tests.  What  is  normal  for 
a  visually  handicapped  student  may  be 
abnormal  for  the  sighted  student  and 
vice  versa.  More  research  is  necessary 
to  determine  to  what  extent  lack  of 
vision  affects  personality. 

In  spite  of  limitations,  it  might  be 
well  to  review  some  of  the  test  results 
that  have  been  obtained.  The  Bernreu- 
ter  has  been  administered  to  sixty-two 
students  and  the  Bell  to  fifty-two.  A 

TABLE  I 

Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory: 

Bi-N  Scale 


Percentile 

Numbers 
Boys  Girls 

91-99 . 

•  .  3 

3 

81-90  . 

•  •  4 

5 

71-^ . 

.  .  2 

2 

61-70  . 

•  •  4 

4 

51-^ . 

.  .  I 

2 

41.-50 . 

.  .  I 

4 

31-40  . 

.  .  6 

I 

21-30  . 

.  .  2 

8 

11-20  . 

.  .  I 

0 

O-IO . 

■  •  4 

5 

No . 

.  .  28 

34 

Median  .  .  . 

•  •  53  5 

46.5 

study  of  the  numerical  test  scores  may 
show  some  trends  or  variations  that 


may  be  noted  over  this  short  period  of 
time. 

The  Bi-N  Scale,  according  to  the 
author,  is  a  “measure  of  neurotic  ten¬ 
dency.  Persons  scoring  high  on  this 
scale  tend  to  be  emotionally  unstable 
.  .  .  Those  scoring  low  tend  to  be  very 
well  balanced  emotionally.”  Table  I 
summarizes  the  results  of  this  scale  ob¬ 
tained  from  sixty-two  students. 

^  The  results  from  this  scale  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  blind  girls  are 
^very  slightly  better  adjusted  than  blind 
boys.  Vita  Stein  Sommers,  in  The  In¬ 
fluence  of  Parental  Attitudes  and  Social 
Environment  on  the  Personality  De¬ 
velopment  of  Adolescent  Blind,  also 
found  this  to  be  true. 

The  B2-S  Scale,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  is  a  “measure  of  self-sufficiency. 
Persons  scoring  high  on  this  scale  pre¬ 
fer  to  be  alone,  rarely  ask  for  sympathy 
or  encouragement,  and  tend  to  ignore 
the  advice  of  others.” 

TABLE  II 

Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory 
B2-S  Scale 


Percentile 

Numbers 
Boys  Girls 

91-99  . 

.  .  0 

0 

81-90  . 

.  .  2 

0 

71-80  . 

.  .  I 

0 

61-70  . 

.  .  I 

4 

51-60  . 

•  .  3 

6 

41-50  . 

.  .  3 

8 

31-40  . 

.  .  2 

5 

21-30  . 

•  .  5 

7 

I 1-20  . 

•  •  4 

2 

O-IO . 

.  •  7 

2 

No . 

.  .  28 

34 

Median  .  .  . 

.  .  27  5 

42.5 

-  A  study  of  Table  II  shows  that  on 
the  Self-Sufficiency  Scale  boys  score 
'lower  than  girls.  Girls  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  are  probably 
taught  to  do  and  are  expected  to  do 
more  things  for  themselves,  i.e.,  care 
for  their  rooms,  persons,  clothing,  etc., 
than  are  the  boys.  Not  as  much  is  ex- 
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pected  of  the  boys  at  this  particular 
residential  school.  In  addition,  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  the  visually 
handicapped  boy  is  frequently  waited 
on  a  great  deal  by  his  mother  and  other 
female  members  of  the  family,  whereas 
the  girl  does  more  and  is  expected  to 
do  more  for  herself. 

The  B4-D  Scale  according  to  the 
author  is  a  “measure  of  dominance- 
submission.  Persons  scoring  high  on  this 
scale  tend  to  dominate  others  in  face- 
to-face  situations.  Those  scoring  low 
tend  to  be  submissive.” 

TABLE  III 

Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory: 

B4-D  Scale 


N  umbers 

Percentile 

Boys 

Girls 

91-99  . 

.  •  4 

2 

81-90  . 

•  •  4 

6 

71-to . 

.  .  0 

0 

61-70  . 

.  .  1 

4 

51-to . 

.  .  1 

2 

41-50  . 

•  •  3 

4 

31-40  . 

.  .  I 

2 

21-30  . 

.  .  I 

7 

11-20  . 

•  .  5 

3 

O-IO . 

.  .  8 

4 

No . 

.  .  28 

34 

Median  .  .  . 

.  .  31  5 

41-5 

Again  girls  at  this  school  score  some¬ 
what  higher  on  this  scale  than  boys 
indicating  that  they  are  more  domi¬ 
nant  and  tend  to  dominate  others  in 
face-to-face  situations  as  indicated  by 
the  Bernreuter  Scale.  Adolescent  girls 
with  normal  vision  are  generally  more 
aggressive  than  boys.  The  presence  of 
a  visual  defect  probably  does  not 
change  this  condition.  Visually  handi¬ 
capped  girls  being  more  independent 
and  self-sufficient  are  probably  more 
aggressive  in  social  situations  than  boys. 
A  casual  observation  of  boys  and  girls 
at  this  school  during  the  high  schcx)l 
years  would  seem  to  substantiate  the 
test  results.  At  school  parties  and  other 
social  functions  the  girls  seem  to  be 


dominant.  On  the  surface  the  boys 
may  tend  to  verbalize  their  dominant 
role  and  character  but  in  reality  they 
are  submissive  to  the  girls  and  their 
wishes. 

The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  has 
been  administered  to  fifty-two  of  our 
Junior  students  during  the  past  five 
years.  The  results  of  the  scores  on  the 
Home  Scale  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 


Home  Scale 

Boys 

Girls 

Score 

No. 

No. 

Score 

O-I 

2 

Excellent 

4 

0-2 

2-4 

9 

Good 

4 

3-5 

5-9 

6 

Average 

Unsatis¬ 

II 

6-13 

10-16 

4 

factory 
Very  Un¬ 

9 

14-20 

Above  16 

3 

satisfactory 

0 

Above  20 

No. 

24 

28 

Median 

5- 

0 

10. 0 

According  to  the  results  of  this  scale 
our  students  on  the  upf>er  grade  levels 
seem  to  be  about  average  in  their  home 
adjustment  with  boys  being  slightly 
better  than  girls. 

TABLE  V 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 


Boys 

Score 

No. 

Health  Scale 

Girls 

No.  Score 

O-I 

0 

Excellent 

0 

O-I 

2-4 

4 

Good 

3 

2-4 

5-9 

13 

Average 

Unsatis¬ 

14 

5-1 1 

10-15 

6 

factory 
V'ery  Un- 

8 

12-16 

Above  15 
No. 

Median 

I  satisfactory 

24 

8.00 

3 

28 

9-5 

O-I 

According  to  the  results  of  the  scale 
shown  in  Table  V  our  students  are 
about  average  in  their  adjustments  in 
the  area  of  health. 

On  the  Social  Scale,  Table  VI,  the 
medians  for  both  boys  and  girls  are 
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within  the  average  range  too.  There  is 
also  no  significant  difference  between 
the  boys  and  the  girls.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  findings  on  the  Bernreuter  B4-D 
Scale.  Perhaps  the  two  tests  are  measur- 


T.ABLE  VI 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 


Boys 

Social  Scale 

Girls 

Score 

No. 

Very 

No. 

Score 

0-4 

5 

Aggressive 

2 

0-4 

5-9 

2 

Aggressive 

4 

5-10 

10-20 

12 

Average 

16 

11-21 

21-26 

3 

Retiring 

6 

22-30 

Above  26 
No. 

Median 

2 

24 

15  0 

Very  Retiring 

0  00 

Above  30 

TABLE  VII 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 


Boys 

Score 

Emotional  Scale 

No.  No. 

Girls 

Score 

0-2 

0 

Excellent 

0 

0-3 

3-5 

7 

Good 

5 

4-8 

6-1 1 

8 

Average 

Unsatis¬ 

14 

9-18 

12-18 

6 

factory 
V’ery  Un¬ 

7 

19-24 

Above  18 
No. 

Median 

3 

24 

9.0 

satisfactory 

2 

28 

14.0 

Above  24 

TABLE  VIII 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 


Boys 

Score 

No. 

Total  Scale 

No. 

Girls 

Score 

0-12 

0 

Excellent 

0 

0-15 

13-24 

6 

Good 

4 

16-31 

25-44 

8 

Average 

Unsatis¬ 

16 

32-57 

45-60 

7 

factory 
Very  Un¬ 

4 

58-74 

Above  60 
No. 

Median 

3 

24 

36.0 

satisfactory 

4 

28 

485 

Above  74 

ing  different  aspects  of  dominance  or 
aggression. 

According  to  the  Emotional  Scale, 
Table  VII,  both  boys  and  girls  seem  to 
be  fairly  well  adjusted.  The  medians 
for  both  boys  and  girls  fall  within  the 
normal  range. 

A  study  of  Table  VIII  indicates  that 
the  medians  for  both  boys  and  girls 
fall  within  the  average  range  for  the 
total  score. 

SUMMARY 

From  our  experience  the  tape  re¬ 
corder  seems  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
method  for  administering  personality 
tests  to  blind  and  partially  blind  stu¬ 
dents.  The  students  feel  more  free  in 
answering  question  of  a  personal  na¬ 
ture  and  they  can  do  the  test  without 
assistance. 

One  disadvantage  in  using  this 
method  of  having  students  sort  cards 
into  different  boxes  is  that  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  responses  to  specific  questions 
are  lost  once  the  test  is  scored.  How¬ 
ever,  in  cases  of  doubt  where  the  ex¬ 
aminer  wishes  to  have  a  permanent 
record  of  the  responses,  he  may  record 
them  on  an  answer  sheet  in  the  usual 
manner  from  the  cards  the  student  has 
sorted.  In  our  experience,  we  have  not 
felt  the  need  for  preserving  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  questions  in  this  manner. 

We  would  like  to  use  these  personal¬ 
ity  tests  on  a  greater  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  before  drawing  any  definite  con¬ 
clusions.  However,  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
sults  obtained  so  far,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  is 
better  adapted  for  blind  and  partially 
sighted  students.  The  medians  for  both 
boys  and  girls  fall  within  the  normal  or 
average  range  for  the  four  areas  tested. 
The  medians  for  both  boys  and  girls 
obtained  on  the  Bi-N  Scale  of  the 
Bernreuter  are  within  the  average 
range  but  the  medians  obtained  from 
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the  B2-S  and  the  B4-D  Scales  of  the 
Bernreuter  are  lower  than  should  be 
expected.  There  is  also  a  more  normal 
curve  of  distribution  of  scores  obtained 
from  the  Bell  than  from  the  Bernreu¬ 
ter. 

The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  is 
longer,  having  140  questions  as  com¬ 
pared  with  125  on  the  Bernreuter. 


However,  the  Bell  is  easier  and  quicker 
to  score. 

In  general  we  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  results  obtained  from  these 
two  personality  tests  administered  on 
the  tape  recorder.  We  are  now  using 
this  method  for  other  tests  of  personal¬ 
ity  as  well  as  for  some  occupational  in¬ 
terest  tests  and  aptitude  tests. 


Educational  Research  Department  Established 


A  RESEARCH  FACILITY  WHICH  WILL  be 

“directly  responsible  to  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind”  has  been  set  up  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  with  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  Ashcroft  as  director  of  the 
department.  Although  the  announce¬ 
ment  came  subsequently,  Mr.  Ash¬ 
croft’s  appointment  was  effective  Sep 
tember  i. 

The  new  department  is  in  direct  re¬ 
sponse  to  requests  for  such  a  facility, 
and  it  will  concern  itself  primarily  with 
the  educational,  psychological  and  other 
technical  problems  confronting  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Ashcroft  has  had  experience  in 
teaching  and  in  educational  research, 
and  several  years’  experience  specifically 
with  blind  children  in  public  school 
classes  as  well  as  in  a  residential  school. 
From  1949  to  1952  he  was  principal  of 
the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 


School.  He  is  a  graduate  of  North  Park 
College  and  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  in  1951  received  a  master’s 
degree  from  New  York  University,  and 
is  at  present  pursuing  studies  toward  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Education.  This 
work  was  begun  at  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1952,  where  he  was  Research 
Assistant,  Bureau  of  Education  Re¬ 
search,  Institute  for  Research  on  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children. 

From  1943  to  1945  Mr.  Ashcroft 
served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  as  aerial 
navigator,  and  at  the  time  of  his  dis¬ 
charge  was  a  Second  Lieutenant.  His 
age  is  32. 

The  trustees  of  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  express  a  sincere  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  in — not  duplicate — all  such 
projects  of  educational  or  psychological 
research  as  may  be  feasible  by  joint  ap¬ 
proach. 
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IHB  Adds  Volunteer  Visitor  Service 

KITTY  O’NEIL 


The  idea  of  providing  a  volunteer  visitor  service  at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
is  the  direct  result  of  a  suggestion  made  years  ago  by  the  late  beloved  Walter  G.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Holmes  suggested  setting  up  what  he  called  “A  Friendly  Visitor  Service”  to  do 
just  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  so  well  expressed  by  Miss  Kitty  O’Neil  in  the  accompanying 
article.  We  felt  at  the  time  that  we  were  not  equipped  to  carry  out  this  idea  and  waited 
until  Miss  O’Neil  was  available  in  order  to  inaugurate  it.  It  is  a  double  pleasure  therefore 
to  be  able  to  say  now  that  the  volunteer  visitor  service  is  actually  under  way  and  that  we 
shall  endeavor  to  carry  it  out  in  the  warm,  human,  friendly  spirit  which  we  are  sure  was 
one  of  Mr.  Holmes’  fondest  desires.  We  feel  that  this  will  be  one  additional  way  to  con* 
tinue  the  memory  of  one  of  the  great  pioneers  in  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

— Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director. 


As  MOST  OF  YOU  KNOW,  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  is  a  multi-service 
agency  providing  a  wide  variety  of  re¬ 
habilitative  services  for  blind  men, 
women  and  children  of  Brooklyn, 
Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties — 
all  of  Long  Island.  But  for  those  of  you 
who  do  not  know  us  very  well,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  our  services  include  so¬ 
cial  service  and  case  work;  home-teach¬ 
ing;  vocational  guidance  and  training; 
instruction  in  the  technique  of  travel¬ 
ing  with  a  cane;  placement;  service 
for  the  deaf-blind;  medical  department, 
and  optical  aids;  recreation  depart¬ 
ment,  and  day  centers;  a  pre-school 
nursery  and  primary  school  service; 
workshops;  an  industrial  resident  home, 
and  “Burrwood,”  our  home  for  the 
aging  blind  on  Long  Island. 

A  Group  with  Special  Needs 

It  sounds  like  a  complete  cradle  to 
the  grave  program,  yet  in  spite  of  all 
this  there  are  some  clients  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  benefit  from  many  of  these  serv¬ 
ices.  I  am  referring  to  the  aged  blind 
and  those  who  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  are  homebound.  Although  they 


are  visited  by  our  Social  Service  De¬ 
partment  as  often  as  time  permits,  it 
has  been  apparent  to  us  for  some  time 
that  these  clients  need  the  regular  serv¬ 
ice  of  a  more  frequent  visitor,  who  has 
the  leisure  to  help  them  by  doing  the 
many  little  personal  things  that  they 
cannot  do  for  themselves. 

And  so,  on  May  15,  of  this  year,  the 
IHB  launched  a  new  department.  The 
Volunteer  Visitor  Service,  and  I  was 
asked  to  direct  it.  I  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  new  program,  in 
addition  to  having  done  considerable 
research  on  volunteer  work  and  also 
visiting  most  of  the  more  important 
agencies  in  Greater  New  York  conduct¬ 
ing  volunteer  services.  As  we  have  not 
had  time  to  actually  put  our  volunteer 
work  into  operation,  please  remember 
that  I  am  only  giving  you  some  of  my 
ideas  on  the  subject  and  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  with  the  “voice  of  experience.” 
However,  we  have  a  program  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  the  most  effective  way 
of  bringing  to  those  who  need  it,  a 
warm,  friendly  service  of  practical  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  problems  of  everyday  liv¬ 
ing.  This  service  will  be  carried  on  in 
the  client’s  home  by  carefully  selected, 
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well  trained  and  closely  supervised  vol¬ 
unteers  who  will  supplement,  not  sup¬ 
plant  the  work  of  trained  staff  person¬ 
nel,  Services  to  be  given  may  include: 

Friendly  visiting: 

Guiding  to  hospitals,  clinics,  day  cen¬ 
ters. 

Reading,  writing  letters. 

Shopping,  marketing. 

Paying  utility  bills. 

Taking  clothing  to  tailor  or  laundry. 
Mailing  Talking  Book  records. 
Taking  clients  for  a  walk,  to  church, 
the  movies,  ball  game,  park,  beach, 
other  p>oints  of  interest,  to  visit  rela¬ 
tives  or  friends,  an  occasional  auto 
ride. 

Visiting  the  blind  pierson  in  order  to 
relieve  members  of  the  family,  or  al¬ 
low  them  to  go  shopping,  or  to  get 
away  for  a  change. 

Personal  services,  such  as  mending, 
or  arranging  articles  of  clothing  so 
that  they  can  be  identified. 

Hospital  work: 

Guiding  patients  from  ward  to  oc¬ 
cupational  therapy,  physical  therapy. 
Entertainments,  assisting  clients  in 
moving  about  the  hospital. 

Volunteers  could  help  in  feeding 
blind  patients,  supplying  them  with 
braille  literature,  a  radio,  reading  to 
them,  writing  letters,  making  tele¬ 
phone  calls. 

Organization 

Although  we  started  out  with  only 
the  Volunteer  Visitor  Service  in  mind, 
it  now  seems  advisable  to  set  up  a  Vol¬ 
unteer  Bureau  through  which  all  ap¬ 
plicants  can  be  cleared.  Agencies  with 
exp)erience  in  this  field  recommend  that 
the  director  do  the  interviewing  and 
assume  full  respK)nsibility  for  the  as¬ 
signment  of  volunteers  who  should  be 


given  to  understand  that  any  request 
for  a  transfer  must  be  made  to  the  di¬ 
rector,  the  only  p)erson  with  authority 
to  make  a  re-assignment. 

The  recruiting  will  be  done  through 
our  Public  Relations  Department  and 
when  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
volunteers  to  start  a  class,  they  will  un¬ 
dergo  a  course  of  training  consisting  of 
several  sessions  of  talks  to  be  given  by 
our  staff  members.  Subjects  will  in¬ 
clude:  general  information  on  the  IHB 
and  its  relationship  to  other  commu¬ 
nity  resources;  the  role  of  the  volun¬ 
teer;  the  psychological  effect  of  the 
client’s  blindness  on  the  volunteer,  and 
other  talks  on  the  various  services  by 
the  department  heads.  These  sessions 
will  be  supplemented  by  field  trips  to 
our  shops  and  other  facilities.  After  the 
course  has  been  completed,  the  volun¬ 
teer  for  the  Visitor  ^rvice  will  be  as¬ 
signed  and  introduced  to  the  client  by 
the  director.  There  will  be  close  follow¬ 
up  and  records  will  be  kept  on  both 
client  and  volunteer.  The  director  will 
meet  once  a  month  with  the  volunteers. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  for  the  friendly 
visitor  tyjie  of  volunteer,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  the  interest  of  the  clients  would 
best  be  served  by  assigning  female  vol¬ 
unteers  to  blind  women  and  male  vol¬ 
unteers  to  blind  men.  As  over  90  per 
cent  of  all  volunteer  work  is  done  by 
women  and  our  case  load  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  male,  a  special  drive  for  men 
volunteers  seems  indicated.  With  the 
present  trend  of  compulsory  retirement 
at  65  years  of  age,  it  would  seem  that  a 
good  potential  source  of  volunteers 
would  be  the  retired  employees  of  the 
large  utility  companies.  They  should 
be  excellent  material.  Many  of  these 
men,  suddenly  plunged  into  idleness 
after  a  lifetime  of  activity,  just  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  their  time,  and 
an  opportunity  to  do  worthwhile  vol¬ 
unteer  work  could  be  a  real  service. 
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I  find  that  organizations  for  the 
blind  use  volunteers  chiefly  for  reading 
for  students,  guiding,  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities  and  clerical  work.  There  is  very 
little,  if  any,  volunteer  home  visiting 
service,  although  there  is  an  admitted 
need  for  it.  When  I  asked  why  it  was 
not  being  done,  I  was  told  that  “home 
visiting  is  dynamite” — meaning  “dan¬ 
gerous.”  Well,  if  a  service  is  really 
needed  and  dynamite  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  do  the  job,  I’m  all  for  using 
it.  If  volunteers  are  carefully  selected 
and  if  we  have  the  proper  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  client,  I  don’t  think  we  should 
have  any  trouble.  But  don’t  just  give 
the  volunteer  a  stick  of  dynamite  and  a 
match;  keep  your  eye  on  that  fuse. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  I 
have  been  visiting  clients  for  the  Vol¬ 
unteer  Visitor  Service  in  their  homes 
and  evaluating  their  needs.  This  puts 
one  in  a  much  better  position  to  select 
the  volunteer  that  can  be  most  effective 
in  a  particular  situation.  On  the  list 
are  several  blind  couples;  a  few  of  the 
clients  are  bedridden,  paralyzed;  some 
are  in  wheel  chairs;  many  have  disabili¬ 
ties  in  addition  to  blindness  and  most 
of  them  are  aged.  Many  live  alone — 
some  in  housing  projects,  others  in  fur¬ 
nished  rooms;  a  few  are  in  nursing 
homes.  Nearly  all  are  on  public  assist¬ 
ance.  They  have  one  thing  in  common 
— the  need  for  companionship — some¬ 
one  to  talk  to;  a  good  listener  who  can 
occasionally  (when  he  can  get  a  word 
in)  bring  them  some  new  and  stimu¬ 
lating  thought  or  a  bit  of  information 
that  will  hold  their  interest  until  the 
next  visit. 

Conditioning  the  Client 

Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to 
condition  the  client,  to  prepare  him 
for  this  service  so  that  he  will  be  so¬ 
cially  acceptable  and  personally  pre¬ 


sentable.  No  volunteer  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  a  client  out  if  he  presents 
an  unkempt  appearance — unshaven, 
clothing  spotted  or  if  his  trousers  are 
held  together  with  safety  pins,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  young  man  I  recently  visited. 
It  is  our  job  to  get  the  client  to  realize 
that  he  must  do  his  part  to  make  him¬ 
self  acceptable.  If  he  does  not  know 
how  to  shave  we  can  teach  him,  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  an  electric  razor  if  neces¬ 
sary.  If  he  does  not  have  proper  cloth¬ 
ing  and  it  cannot  be  obtained  through 
the  Welfare  Department  or  some  other 
source,  the  agency  must  provide  the 
clothing.  This  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  client’s  emancipation. 

That  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  I  have  in  mind  for  volunteers — a 
clothing  bureau.  Nearly  every  agency 
has  clothing  donated  to  it  from  time  to 
time  and  I  am  sure  that  we  can  get 
enough  women  volunteers  who  sew,  to 
put  these  garments  in  good  condition. 
This  would  be  a  godsend  to  many 
clients  who  simply  cannot  afford  to  buy 
clothing  because  every  dollar  is  needed 
for  food. 

We  must  also  expect  to  find  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  volunteer  should  not 
be  asked  to  visit  the  client’s  home  until 
it  has  been  cleaned  up.  This  is  quite 
understandable,  especially  where  the 
blind  person  lives  alone  and  is  obliged 
to  do  his  own  cleaning.  If  such  prob¬ 
lems  cannot  be  met  by  public  assist¬ 
ance  or  some  other  such  source  it  must 
be  resolved  by  the  agency.  I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  organize  a  group  of  volun¬ 
teers  who  will  do  a  clean  up  or  even  a 
paint  up  job. 

There  are  many  men  and  women 
who  just  love  to  get  a  paint  brush  in 
their  hands.  We  could  give  some  re¬ 
tired  painter  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
his  life  long  ambition  of  becoming  a 
boss  painter.  We’ll  gladly  let  him  boss 
the  amateur  volunteer  painters.  While 
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we  are  on  the  subject  of  this  clean-up 
or  painting  project  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  I  would  never  ask  a  volunteer  to 
do  anything  I  would  not  do  myself.  Do 
you  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
volunteer  workers  in  the  hospitals  of 
Greater  New  York  w'ho  are  doing  such 
work  as  emptying  bed  pans?  Knowing 
this,  makes  me  confident  that  volun¬ 
teers  can  be  found  for  a  really  worth¬ 
while  service. 

Many  Varied  Needs  Among  Individuals 

There  is  something  we  can  do  for 
the  clients  who  have  retired  from  work 
in  our  shops.  We  can  encourage  friends 
who  are  still  working  to  visit  them  and 
bring  them  news  of  all  the  changes  and 
of  their  fellowworkers.  Last  week  I 
visited  a  former  IHB  shop  man  who 
has  recently  returned  home  after  spend¬ 
ing  seven  years  in  a  TB  hospital.  He 
was  eager  for  news  and  greatly  enjoyed 
hearing  about  his  friends;  he  inquired 
about  their  families  and  even  their 
guide  dogs. 

A  few  clients  for  volunteer  service 
do  not  understand  English  and  so  wc 
will  have  to  provide  them  with  volun¬ 
teers  who  speak  their  native  tongue.  If 
you  were  an  old  Italian  gentleman, 
how  interesting  it  would  be  to  you  to 
have  a  visit  from  someone  who  had 
recently  returned  from  Italy  and  could 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  all  the  changes. 

Now,  some  of  these  applicants  for 
V'olunteer  Visiting  .Service  may  be  po¬ 
tential  Day  Center  material,  and,  if  so, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  them 
to  the  point  where  they  can  go  out  and 
enjoy  a  fuller  social  life.  But  as  most 
of  them  cannot  leave  their  homes  to  go 
to  our  Day  Centers  or  attend  our  rec¬ 
reational  and  social  events,  we  should 
bring  some  of  this  to  them  through  a 
special  program.  This  is  a  must  for  the 
real  shut-ins.  I  believe  we  can  do  this 


by  developing  a  corps  of  volunteers 
with  special  skills — a  singing  trouba¬ 
dour,  a  good  story  teller,  interesting 
speakers  on  current  events,  foreign 
countries,  sjxirts,  etc.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  weekly  visits  of  the  friendly  vis¬ 
itor,  these  special  volunteers  could  visit 
once  a  month. 

We  should  also  try  to  interest  the 
clients  in  developing  a  hobby,  creating 
something,  if  possible.  .Some  may  be 
interested  in  making  belts  for  their 
friends.  Many  women  like  to  crochet 
or  knit;  some  men  enjoy  this  kind  of 
work.  Perhaps  we  could  get  three  or 
four  people  to  work  on  an  afghan,  mak¬ 
ing  the  sections  in  their  homes.  Once 
a  month  we  could  get  them  together  in 
one  of  their  homes,  in  a  church  or 
other  meeting  place.  This  could  lead 
to  forming  friendships  and  social  visit¬ 
ing  among  them.  Remember,  they  will 
have  volunteers  to  take  them  visiting. 

Why  not  give  these  special  group 
meetings  a  party  flavor?  ^Ve  could  or¬ 
ganize  our  own  mobile  canteen  to 
serve  refreshments.  Everything  would 
be  brought  in  by  us  (plates,  spoons, 
napkins)  and  everything  would  be  taken 
aw’ay.  Nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the 
client  and  no  messy  dish  washing  after¬ 
ward.  We’ll  take  them  with  us  and  do 
them  later.  Why,  we  could  even  invite 
the  troubadour  and  the  story  teller! 
That  would  make  it  super!  Of  course, 
the  people  working  on  the  afghan  would 
make  the  decision  regarding  its  dispo¬ 
sition — whether  it  would  be  given  to 
the  church  fair  or  to  draw  for  it  among 
themselves.  Some  of  the  clients  may  be 
able  to  dress  dolls  or  work  on  toys  for 
the  nursery  school.  Perhaps  once  a  year, 
at  the  Lightbuoy  Club,  w’e  could  have 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  done  by  this 
group. 

You  can  see  that  this  Volunteer  Serv¬ 
ice  will  frequently  have  to  be  a  very  in¬ 
dividual  service,  tailor-made  to  fit  the 
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client.  Of  course,  birthdays  and  anni¬ 
versaries  will  always  be  remembered 
and  perhaps  celebrated  with  a  birth¬ 
day  cake,  (baked  by  one  of  our  volun¬ 
teers)  complete  with  candles  and  the  in¬ 
scription  “Made  Especially  for  You.” 

Perhaps  some  of  these  ideas  seem  far¬ 
fetched  and  impractical  to  you.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  they  can  be  carried 
out,  but  it  will  take  time  and  we  will 
have  to  supply  the  spark  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  volunteers.  So  much 
is  being  done  today  to  add  years  of  life, 
but  for  many  those  years  are  empty 
and  drag  on  because  of  the  loneliness  of 
old  age.  This  is  particularly  true  of 


many  of  our  aged  blind.  What  could  be 
more  tragic  than  to  feel  that  the  world 
has  passed  you  by  and  that  you  are  for¬ 
gotten? 

Now  the  IHB  has  no  monopoly  on 
the  aged  blind,  and  the  homebound, 
who  need  a  special  service.  We  hope 
that  every  community  will  awaken  to 
its  responsibility,  accept  the  challenge, 
and  provide  such  clients  with  an  ade¬ 
quate,  regular  service,  something  they 
can  look  forward  to  each  week,  to  make 
life  less  difficult  and  more  worth  living. 

Let  us  prove  to  our  aged  blind  that 
they  are  not  forgotten  and  that  some¬ 
body  cares.  We  do. 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 


In  this,  our  20th  Anniversary  year  in  work  with  the  blind,  we  wish  to  thank 
our  many  customers  and  friends  for  the  continued  patronage  and  goodwill 
that  has  helped  our  firm  grow. 


We  now  carry  in  stock  over  200  different  articles, 
all  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic,  and  thus  earn  more  money  for  you  and  your 
clients. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  at  no  charge  our 
latest  catalogue,  illustrating  and  describing  these 
items.  Send  for  it  today,  and  get  on  the  road  to 
greater  income  for  your  organization  and  workers. 


S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 


Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 
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AFB  Concludes  Second  in 

Blind  Child  Conference  Series 


Among  the  highlights  of  the  past 
summer’s  research  and  training  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  was  the  convening  at  Syracuse 
University’s  Pine  Brook  Camp  on  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake,  New  York  State,  of  the 
second  in  a  series  of  planned  national 
conferences  designed  to  consolidate  and 
clarify  current  thinking  with  regard 
to  best  practices  in  each  of  the  several 
educational  programs  recognized  by  ed¬ 
ucators  in  the  United  States  today.  A 
score  of  selected  administrators,  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  persons  of  related  experi¬ 
ence  met  in  this  1953  get-together  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  agreement  may 
now  be  reached  with  regard  to  the 
techniques  which  should  be  observed  if 
blind  children  who  are  placed  in  edu¬ 
cational  environments  with  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  receive  proper  and  compre¬ 
hensive  schooling. 

Origins  of  the  Conferences 

As  explained  by  officers  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  during  the  past  few  years  the 
demands  from  public  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  parents  of  children  and  super¬ 
intendents  of  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  have  led  the  Foundation  to 
the  conviction  that  there  is  a  gross  lack 
of  concise  information  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  such  individuals  as  numbers  of 
blind  children  increased  and  local 
school  systems  were  faced  with  expand¬ 
ing  their  facilities.  Analysis  of  the  de¬ 
mands  for  advisory  materials  showed 
two  years  ago  that  priority  was  to  be 
given  to  the  establishment  of  basic 
principles  as  well  as  practical  informa¬ 


tion  with  regard  to  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  preschool-age  blind  child. 
As  a  result,  the  first  of  the  current 
series  of  national  work  sessions  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  April  1951  and  the  report 
published  under  the  title  of  “Report 
of  the  National  Work  Session  on  the 
Preschool  Blind  Child.” 

Analysis  showed  again  that  the  next 
area  needing  intensive  study,  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  consolidation  from  a  national 
point  of  view  was  that  growing  out  of 
continuing  and  increasing  efforts  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  education  of  some  blind 
children  with  sighted  children  in  the 
regular  public  schools  of  their  own 
home  towns.  Foundation  leaders  indi¬ 
cated  that  while  there  are  some  states 
and/or  cities  which  have  had  certain 
degrees  of  success  in  this  type  of  educa¬ 
tional  process,  there  was  an  obvious 
variance  of  opinion  among  the  several 
plans  which,  when  studied  by  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  in  other  areas,  led  to 
confusion  as  to  just  what  the  best  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  should  be  in  the 
implementation  of  this  typ>e  of  school¬ 
ing  for  a  blind  child.  As  a  result,  the 
Foundation  selected  a  group  which 
would  be  small  enough  to  work  in  an 
intensive  conference  efficiently  and  yet 
one  which  would  represent  geographi¬ 
cal  factors  as  well  as  various  levels  of 
knowledge  in  the  area  of  education  of 
blind  children  and  sighted  children 
together. 

“Due  to  financial  limitations,  it  was 
possible  to  call  together  only  a  small 
number  of  participants  at  Pine  Brook,” 
Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Co-ordinator  of 
the  Work  Session,  reported.  “Since  this 
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Personnel  of  Pine  Brook  Work  Session  on  the  Education  of  Blind  with  Sighted  Children  in  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


was  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind,  the 
personnel  had  to  be  selected  largely  on 
the  basis  of  field  observation  and  past 
achievements.  There  was  a  natural  de¬ 
sire  in  terms  of  the  future  influence  of 
the  meeting  to  consider  a  geographical 
distribution  of  the  selected  members. 
Since  the  programs  operate  legislatively 
at  both  municipal  and  state  levels,  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  participa¬ 
tion  from  both  state  and  local  adminis¬ 
trators  and  supervisors.” 

Purpose  of  Meeting  Sharply  Defined 

According  to  Miss  Abel  and  other 
participants,  it  was  necessary  at  the 
outset  of  the  Pine  Brook  meeting  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  conference  was 
not  called  for  the  purpose  of  compara¬ 
tive  studies  of  types  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  but  that  the  group  was  to  con¬ 
sider  itself  for  the  five-day  intensive 
study  as  concerned  only  with  one  type 
— education  of  blind  children  in  public 
school  environment — although  it  was 
clear  to  everyone  that  it  is  only  one  of 
the  several  possible  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  op)en  to  individual  blind  children 
in  many  states.  While  the  group  itself 
did  not  include  individuals  who  cur¬ 
rently  are  teachers  or  superintendents 
associated  with  residential  programs, 
it  was  interesting  to  note  that  thirteen 
members  of  the  group  had  had  pre¬ 
vious  administrative  or  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  residential  school  setting, 
and  six  of  them  were  either  blind  or 
visually  handicapped  themselves. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  balance  of 
emphasis,  the  Foundation,  according  to 
the  Executive  Director,  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  currently  is  exploring  with 
residential  school  leaders  the  possibility 
of  a  similar  work  session  early  in  1954 
which  would  probably  be  made  up  of 
a  group  of  f>ersons  predominantly  with 
teaching  and  counseling  experience  as 
well  as  administrative  knowledge  in  the 


residential  school  field.  Details  of  the 
plan  were  not  yet  final  at  the  time  of 
this  report. 

“Throughout  the  Work  Session  at 
Pine  Brook  it  was  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  that  there  are  variations  of  at 
least  three  patterns  of  educating  blind 
children  in  this  country  today,”  Miss 
Abel  reported  further.  “Our  aim  was 
not  to  weigh  one  against  the  other,  nor 
to  think  of  the  good  or  bad  points  of 
any  of  the  programs  which  were  not 
represented  at  this  meeting.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  clarification  of  thinking 
resulting  from  this  Work  Session  might 
well  lead  to  other  meetings  at  some 
future  time,  made  up  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  programs  educating  blind 
children  in  public  and  private  resi¬ 
dential  schools.  Out  of  two  such  spe¬ 
cialized  gatherings  important  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  shared.  Perhaps  then, 
representatives  from  each  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  might  be  able  to  convene  with 
the  idea  of  pooling  their  resources,  and 
thinking  of  all  of  the  ways  in  which  all 
of  the  programs  can  serve  blind  chil¬ 
dren  according  to  their  individual 
needs  as  they  reside  in  their  various 
state  boundaries.  The  similarities  of  the 
problems  in  all  types  of  patterns  were 
recognized.  The  great  problems  con¬ 
fronting  all  programs  seemed  to  be  in 
the  need  for  equipment,  greater  re¬ 
search  and  improved  personnel.” 

Standards  Drafted 

The  technique  of  the  Work  Session 
was  that  of  actually  completing  by 
group  discussion  the  first  draft  in  writ¬ 
ing  of  philosophical,  theoretical  and 
administrative  standards  with  which 
the  total  group  could  agree.  Founda¬ 
tion  personnel  returned  to  their  offices 
with  the  voluminous  written  product 
of  the  Pine  Brook  session  and  currently 
are  compiling  the  material  into  a  read¬ 
able  and  concise  report  which  will  be 
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published  by  the  agency  and  distributed 
early  in  1954. 

In  commenting  upon  the  Work  Ses¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Barnett  expressed  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  Foundation  to  Syracuse 
University  for  making  available  to  the 
conferees  the  unusually  effective  setting 
of  the  lakeside  lodge  belonging  to  that 
university.  Commending  the  partici¬ 
pants  for  tireless,  daily  effort,  he  said: 
“The  inspiration  of  the  individuals  in 
this  group  seemed  to  be  in  their  efforts 
to  share  with  others  their  combined 
opinions  which,  according  to  their  ex¬ 
perience,  might  help  in  the  evaluation 
of  existing  programs  and  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  ones.” 

Below  are  listed  all  those  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Pine  Brook  meeting; 

Dorothy  A.  Bischoff,  Teacher,  Public 
Schools,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  Angela  Bourne, 
Teacher,  Roosevelt  School,  San  Lean¬ 
dro,  Calif.;  Father  Thomas  J.  Carroll, 
Chairman,  Blind  Section,  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Edith  Cohoe,  Supervisor,  Braille 
and  Sight  Saving  Classes,  Detroit;  Isa 
M.  Cole,  Supervisor,  Department  of 
Special  Education,  Board  of  Education, 
Syracuse;  Margaret  H.  Collier,  Teacher, 
Public  Schools,  Dallas;  William  M. 
Cruickshank,  Director,  Education  of 
Exceptional  Children,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity;  Henrietta  Goldsmith,  Teacher, 
Public  School,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Flor¬ 


ence  G.  Henderson,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education,  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege,  San  Francisco;  John  W.  Jones, 
Consultant,  Education  of  Visually 
Handicapped  Children,  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Education; 

Also;  Hazel  C.  Mclntire,  Director, 
Division  of  Special  Education,  Colum¬ 
bus;  Romaine  P.  Mackie,  Specialist, 
Schools  for  Physically  Handicapped, 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D. 

C.;  Jennette  Maris,  Teacher,  Public  j 
Schools,  Battle  Creek;  George  F.  Meyer,  i 
Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  ' 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  Helen  K. 
Mumer,  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Chi¬ 
cago;  C.  Stanley  Potter,  Supervisor, 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Minnesota  State 
Division  of  Social  Welfare;  Harriet  E. 
Totman,  Visiting  Teacher,  Sight  Saving 
Department,  Board  of  Education,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Josephine  L.  Taylor,  Director  of 
Educational  Services,  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  Charles  W. 
Watson,  Consultant  in  Education  of 
Deaf  and  Visually  Handicapped,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Bureau  of  Special  Education. 

Besides  Mr.  Barnett,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  and  Miss  Abel,  Consultant  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  following  persons  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
were  present:  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  As¬ 
sistant  Director;  Pauline  M.  Moor,  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Education;  Audrey  L.  Rams- 
dell.  Secretary. 


Long  Select  Chair  Cane 
Machine-Woven  Cane  Webbing 
Reed  Spline — Handicraft  and  Basketry  Reed 
Reed  Flats  and  Ovals 

COMMONWEALTH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Gardner,  Massachusetts 

By  COMCO  American-made  Products  for  Quality 
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Legislators  Hear  Facts 

About  Cost  of  Blindness 

Kathern  F.  Gruber  Testifies  Before  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 


“If  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  dollars  and  cents  cost  [of 
blindness  in  the  United  States]  we  can 
be  accused  of  moral  guilt  if  we  do  not 
inquire  into  another  cost  which  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents — a 
cost  which  is  measured  in  terms  of  men¬ 
tal  and  psychological  and  physical  bar¬ 
riers  and  in  terms  of  the  p>ersonal  dig¬ 
nity  of  every  blind  individual  in  this 
countryl  When  we  face  that  intangible 
cost  squarely,  how  can  we  sit  by  and 
not  ask  this  important  question — ‘What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?’  ’’ 

This  was  part  of  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment  made  for  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  by  Miss  Kathem  F. 
Gruber,  Assistant  Director,  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  October  6.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  conducting  an  inquiry  into  the 
nation’s  health  with  a  view  to  making 
recommendations  for  the  advancement 
of  private  research. 

In  her  statement  to  the  committee 
Miss  Gruber  dealt  with  two  areas  in 
which  the  committee  expressed  inter¬ 
est:  the  estimated  prevalence  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States;  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  economic  burden  placed  upon 
the  nation  because  some  of  its  citizens 
happen  to  be  blind. 

In  presenting  testimony  on  the  first 
of  the  two  indicated  areas,  Miss  Gruber 
briefly  reviewed  the  status  of  censuses 
of  the  blind  and  outlined  some  of  the 


difficulties  accounting  for  the  lack  of  a 
reliable  census;  and  she  presented,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  definition  of  blindness  as 
most  frequently  used  in  this  country, 
a  review  of  the  highlights  of  Dr.  Ralph 
G.  Hurlin’s  estimate  of  the  prevalence 
of  blindness.* 

The  subject  of  the  economic  burden 
of  blindness,  to  the  nation,  was  suc¬ 
cinctly  presented  in  a  set  of  facts  which 
make  meaningful  statistics,  useful  to 
workers  for  the  blind  as  well  as  to  legis¬ 
lators. 

Excerpts  of  that  portion  of  the  state¬ 
ment  follow: 

“It  is  generally  accepted  among  work¬ 
ers  in  our  field  that  about  lo  per  cent 
of  the  blind  are  under  20  years  of  age 
and  that  about  50  per  cent  are  over  65 
years  of  age,  and  also  that  about  25  per 
cent  of  all  the  blind  are  employable,  and 
that  about  half  of  the  latter  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  only  in  sheltered  workshops  and 
in  home  industries,  while  the  other  half 
can  be  employed  in  competitive  indus¬ 
try  and  in  the  professions.  Applying 
these  general  accepted  p>ercentages  to 
our  national  estimate  of  314,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  as  of  July 
1,  1953,  we  would  have  31,400  under  20 
years  of  age;  157,000  over  65  years  of 
age;  36,250  employable  in  sheltered 


•  "Estimated  Prevalence  of  Blindness  in  the 
United  States” — Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  Septemljer  1953. 
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workshops  and  in  home  industries;  and 
36,250  employable  in  competitive  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  the  professions. 

Education  and  Public  Assistance  Costs 

What  do  these  figures  mean  to  the 
economy  of  our  nation?  Conservatively 
speaking,  about  20,000  of  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  under  20  years  of  age  should  be  in 
school.  However,  according  to  our  best 
information,  only  about  7,500  are  en¬ 
rolled  at  the  present  time.  Figures  from 
the  Research  and  Statistics  Standards 
Section  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  show  that  it  would  cost  the 
nation  approximately  .S2,ooo,ooo  per 
year  to  educate  these  7,500  if  they  were 
sighted!  However,  because  they  are 
blind,  it  is  costing  the  nation  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000,000  per  year  to  educate 
them!  Blindness  here  is  adding  about 
$13,000,000  per  year  to  the  public  edu¬ 
cation  costs  of  our  nation!  However, 
for  the  record,  we  should  like  to  submit 
that  this  amount  is  not  nearly  sufficient 
to  give  the  present  number  of  blind 
children  an  education  equivalent  to 
that  which  they  might  have  had  if  they 
were  sighted. 

“98,536  blind  people  are  presently 
receiving  Public  Assistance  and  some  of 
them  are  receiving  medical  care  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense.  According  to  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Bulletin  of  August  1953  and  the 
1951  Annual  Report  of  the  then  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency,  an  annual  amount 
of  about  $70,000,000  was  spent  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance  grants  and  medical  care 
for  blind  people,  including  administra¬ 
tive  costs!  While  we  introduce  this  fig¬ 
ure  to  impress  you  with  the  dollar  cost 
of  blindness,  we  must,  however,  for  the 
record,  remind  you  that  the  average 
grant  of  $54.02  per  month  is  far  from 
adequate  and  if  our  government  could 
possibly  afford  it,  this  monthly  grant 
should  be  materially  increased. 


Rehabilitation  Costs 

“In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  most 
of  the  estimated  employable  blind  of 
78,500  to  become  actually  employable, 
our  federal  and  state  governments  are 
spending  annually,  about  $12,000,000 
to  administer  programs  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  blind  individuals!  At 
the  risk  of  being  monotonous,  I  must 
comment  again,  that  the  amount  of 
money  being  spent  for  counseling, 
training,  and  placement  of  blind  people 
is  tragically  low. 

Costs  of  Books  and  Printing 

“Supplementing  the  above-mentioned 
progjrams  of  Education,  Public  Assist¬ 
ance,  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
our  federal  government  spends  about 
$2,500,000  per  year  to  carry  out  the 
programs  of  the  Division  of  Books  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  amount  represents  a 
worthwhile  yet  still  inadequate  sum. 
Preferential  reduced  postage  rates  nec¬ 
essary  to  send  our  present  embossed  and 
recorded  literature  and  equipment  for 
the  blind  through  the  mails  represents 
another  investment  of  our  government 
in  helping  the  blind. 

“Public  monies,  then,  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  $98,000,000  a  year  are 
spent  on  programs  for  blind  people  in 
our  country. 

“A  rough  estimate  of  the  combined 
budgets  of  the  some  250  private  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  nation 
is  about  $50,000,000!  . . .  The  combined 
total  of  public  and  private  money  spent 
each  year  for  the  blind  in  our  country 
approximates  $148,000,000!  This  figure 
does  not  include  the  several  million 
dollars  which  our  government  spends 
annually  on  a  very  special  segment  of 
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our  blind  p>opulation — the  war-blinded. 
And  lest  you  may  think  that  the  war- 
blinded  should  not  be  included  among 
those  who  might  benefit  from  medical 
research,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  not 
all  war-blindness  is  the  result  of  direct 
enemy  action;  about  i8  per  cent  is  the 
residual  of  diseases  affecting  the  eyes. 

Total  Costs  are  “Shocking" 

“These,  then,  are  the  statistics  con¬ 
cerning  the  estimated  prevalence  of 
blindness  in  the  United  States  and  the 
resultant  estimated  economic  burden 
placed  upon  the  nation;  an  average 
prevalence  rate  of  1.98  blind  persons 
per  every  thousand  population  or  314,- 
000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States 
based  on  the  general  population  figures 
of  July  1,  1953;  a  total  cost  to  the  na¬ 
tion  of  approximately  $148,000,000  each 
and  every  year!  Our  people  are  accus¬ 
tomed  these  days  to  hearing  about  large 


sums  so,  simply  for  the  sake  of  effect, 
you  might  consider  that  this  means  that 
over  the  next  ten  years,  if  blindness 
does  not  decrease  it  will  cost  the  nation 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  a  shock¬ 
ing  amount,  but — even  more  shocking 
— not  nearly  enough!  .  .  . 

“As  a  government,  how  do  we  feel 
about  spending  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  blindness  and  such  a  very 
small  amount  to  prevent  it?  As  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  have  we  not  observed  the 
shameful  exploitation  of  the  condition 
of  blindness  in  order  to  try  to  raise  pri¬ 
vate  funds  to  prevent  it?  As  a  govern¬ 
ment,  should  we  not  understand  that 
blind  people  have  already  given  enough 
when  they  have  given  their  sight;  that 
they  should  not  be  asked  to  surrender 
their  individual  and  collective  dignity 
in  addition!  Let  us  think  more  in  terms 
of  public  funds  for  public  causes!  .  .  .” 


Committee  on  Ethics  Announces  Plans 


The  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  Committee  on  Ethics, 
which  was  elected  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Washington  last  July,  has 
held  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  procedure  to  be  followed  for 
granting  of  the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good 
Practices  to  those  agencies  for  the  blind 
which  are  prepared  to  operate  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Code  of  Ethics  as 
adopted  by  the  Convention. 

An  appropriate  form  of  application 
for  the  Seal  is  now  being  prepared  and 
should  be  available  by  the  time  this 
note  comes  to  the  attention  of  readers. 

Any  agency  for  the  blind  which  de¬ 
sires  to  receive  the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good 


Practice  is  invited  to  write  for  an  ap¬ 
plication  form  to  Alfred  Allen,  Secre¬ 
tary-General,  -American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  15  West  i6th 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  When  com¬ 
pleted  in  duplicate  the  application 
form  and  the  supporting  data  required 
should  be  returned  to  Mr,  Allen  so 
that  the  committee  may  then  review  all 
the  material  submitted  in  support  of 
the  application. 

The  members  of  the  Commitee  on 
Ethics  include  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cum¬ 
mings,  Chairman,  Miss  M.  Roberta 
Townsend,  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper, 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Severson. 
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Sditorially  Speaking 


The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
recognition  in  an  active  manner  of  the 
great  backlog  of  research  yet  to  be  done 
in  the  field  of  education  of  the  blind. 
Acting  on  this  realization,  the  trustees 
of  the  Printing  House  have  caused  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Research. 

Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  in  congratulating  the 
American  Printing  House  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  in  the  name  of  the  Foundation, 
suggested  a  truism,  but  one  which  al¬ 
ways  bears  repetition  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  us,  when  he  voiced  the  hope  that 
waste  of  money  and  other  resources 
through  unnecessary  duplication  and 
overlapping  be  guarded  against  in  all 
such  planning  for  expansion  of  serv¬ 
ices.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Barnett’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  Superintendent 
of  the  American  Printing  House,  in  this 
connection;  the  New  Outlook,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  its  tradition  as  a  medium  for 
all  categories  of  workers  to  the  end  that 
blind  people  may  be  served  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible,  hereby  records  its 
substantial  agreement  with  the  thoughts 
expressed: 

“Announcement  of  Mr.  Ashcroft’s  ap¬ 
pointment  seems  to  bring  up  again  a  mat¬ 


ter  which  has  been  discussed  often  in  the 
past  with  us  by  many  persons  in  work  for 
the  blind.  Your  announcement  refers  to 
your  ‘sincere  desire  for  co-operation  in — 
not  duplication  of’ —  other  activities.  More 
and  more  over  the  past  few  years  it  has 
become  evident  that  if  we  who  are  sincere 
are  going  to  be  aided  in  our  intention 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  some  kind  of 
clearance  among  similar  agencies,  possibly 
even  internationally,  to  prevent  duplica¬ 
tion  of  specific  research  projects.  For  two 
or  more  agencies  to  be  interested  in  the 
whole  subject  of  one  field  of  research  is 
not  duplication — but  frequently  simulta¬ 
neous  exploration  of  identical  specific  and 
non-controversial  research  items  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  definite  waste  of  the  funds  and 
personnel  resources  which  we  all  depend 
upon  the  public  to  provide.  We  are  not 
certain  as  to  just  how  such  clearances  can 
be  effected,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
a  periodically  published  research  bulletin 
would  be  at  least  one  way.  Within  the  near 
future,  the  Foundation  intends  to  activate 
such  a  service  as  a  result  of  many  months’ 
planning,  and  we  would  deem  it  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  able  to  report  the  research  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  American  Printing  House  as 
well  as  those  of  ours  and  all  other  agencies 
both  in  and  out  of  our  field  which  relate 
to  our  field.” 

The  Neu)  Outlook  is  gratified  at  this 
and  other  prospects  for — as  well  as  past 
achievements  in — genuine  co-operation 
in  the  efforts  of  two  or  more  agencies. 
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Clark  and  Raverat  Honored 

on  Foundation  Day 


A  HOLIDAY  MOOD,  PUNCTUATED  by  for¬ 
mal  business  sessions  and  the  happy  oc¬ 
casion  of  awarding  the  Migel  Medal, 
pervaded  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  on  October  15,  For  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  the  third  Thursday  in  Octo¬ 
ber  was  observed  as  Foundation  Day, 
as  will  be  the  practice  henceforth. 

The  honored  guests  of  the  day  were 
Dr.  Harold  T.  Clark,  prominent  lawyer 
of  Cleveland  and  actively  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  Mr.  Georges  L.  Raverat,  since  1918 
in  full-time  work  for  the  blind  in  Paris. 
Each  was  presented  with  the  Migel 
Medal  by  Miss  Helen  Keller  during  the 
afternoon  meeting,  which  was  followed 
by  a  reception  for  the  recipients  and 
their  guests. 

Nearly  Half  a  Century  of  Service 

Dr.  Clark  graduated  from  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
then  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Cleveland  in  1906.  During  World  War  I 
he  was  assistant  to  Bernard  M.  Ba¬ 
ruch,  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  in  Washington  and  in  Paris 
during  the  peace  conference.  He  has 
also  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humanities  from  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  Cleveland  Medal  of 
Public  Service,  as  well  as  decorations 
from  foreign  governments  including  the 
Order  of  Leopold  I,  by  Albert,  King  of 
the  Belgians. 

During  World  War  I  Mr.  Clark 
spearheaded  the  volunteer  movement 
for  hand  transcribing  books  into  braille 
for  blinded  soldiers  and  civilians,  until 
this  activity  was  taken  over  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
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Blind  from  1938  to  1952  and  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  until  1952.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  Howe  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society  for  the  Blind  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  has  continuously  since  its 
early  years  been  active  as  trustee  and 
vice-president  of  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind. 

In  countless  instances  Dr.  Clark  has 
given  his  energies  and  talents  without 
stint,  providing  wise  counsel  and  un¬ 
limited  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  many 
local  and  national  agencies  for  the 
blind.  His  helpful  influence  was  an  im¬ 
petus  to  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  in  1931. 

Raverat  Active  in  European  Countries 

Since  its  beginning  Mr.  Raverat 
headed  the  American  Braille  Press  in 
Paris  and  has  been  European  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind  since  its  reorganization.  He 
started  his  career  as  a  journalist  in  the 
financial  section  of  a  leading  Paris 
paper.  He  served  for  a  time  in  the 
French  Army  during  World  War  I, 
and  upon  being  temporarily  discharged 
on  account  of  disability,  joined  in  the 
service  of  the  war-blinded  with  Mr. 
George  A.  Kessler,  an  American.  After 
organizing  committees  in  France  to  as¬ 
sist  French,  Belgian  and  British  war- 
blinded  men,  and  making  several  trips 
to  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the 
work  in  Paris,  he  was  recalled  to  the 
Army  and  served  until  the  Armistice. 

At  that  time  he  was  apjjointed  for¬ 
eign  secretary  of  the  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund  which  extended  its 
help  to  all  countries  of  the  Allied  Na¬ 
tions. 
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He  pioneered  in  France  in  improved 
methods  of  printing  braille,  and  in 
France  and  the  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries  he  was  a  champion  of  grade  2 
braille. 

Mr.  Raverat  became  increasingly  ac¬ 
tive  in  international  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  blind.  He  was  the  instigator  in 
1929  of  an  International  Conference 
whose  purpose  was  the  standardization 
of  braille  music  notation.  In  1931  he 
organized  European  participation  in 
the  World  Conference  on  Work  for 
the  Blind.  In  nearly  a  dozen  European 
countries  he  assisted  in  setting  up 
braille  printing  plants  and  workshops 
for  the  blind.  He  was  vice-chairman 
of  the  Organizing  Committee  for  the 
1949  meeting  in  Oxford  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  In  recognition  of  the  part  he 
played  in  more  recent  years  in  setting 
up  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  he  was  made  an  honorary 
member. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Louis  Braille 
centenary  celebration  in  1952  Mr.  Ra¬ 
verat  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  he  was  a 
Knight  in  that  Order  since  1931. 

Other  decorations  received  by  him  in 
appreciation  of  his  valued  services  in¬ 
cluded  those  from  the  governments  of: 
Poland:  Officer  of  the  Order  Polonia 
Restitute:  Portugal:  Officer  of  the 
Order  Benemerencia;  Rumania:  Knight 
of  the  Order  Carmen  Sylbia;  Yugo¬ 
slavia:  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St.  Sava; 
.\nnam:  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Dragon;  Belgium:  Chevalier  Order  of 
Leopold. 

Presentations  by  Miss  Keller 

Miss  Keller  spoke  as  follows  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  Migel  Medal  to  Mr.  Ra¬ 
verat: 

Mr.  Ziegler,  Monsieur  Raverat,  Mr. 

Clark  and  Mr.  Migel, 

Because  I  have  such  great  faith  in 


you,  Cher  Georges,  I  am  delighted  to 
present  to  you  the  Migel  Medal  for 
Outstanding  Services  to  the  Blind. 
It  is  not  only  for  your  splendid  work 
that  we  celebrate,  but  also  your  in¬ 
exhaustible  mine  of  goodwill. 

We  have  been  proud  to  know  you, 
a  man  of  warm,  generous,  frank 
temperament  as  the  head  of  the  work 
for  the  blind  in  France  and  as  Euro¬ 
pean  Director.  It  has  inspired  us  to 
watch  your  continuous  struggle  to 
elevate  the  environment  of  the  sight¬ 
less  and  to  quicken  confidence  in 
their  capacity  of  self-support  and 
achievement  on  a  level  with  those 
who  see.  With  tireless  enthusiasm 
you  were  always  searching  out  new 
ways  to  rehabilitate  them — the  Un¬ 
ion  of  the  Blind  of  France  and  en¬ 
abling  the  gifted  ones  to  win  recog¬ 
nition. 

That  is  why  there  was  magic  for 
me  in  the  meetings  I  attended  in 
Paris  last  year.  O  the  noble  dignity 
of  the  Sorbonne!  O  the  grandeur  of 
the  immortal  light  that  radiated 
from  the  Anniversary  of  Louis 
Braille  at  the  Pantheon! 

In  a  sense  it  was  realizing  William 
Nelson  Cromwell’s  idea  of  service  to 
all  the  blind.  Certainly  that  Anniver¬ 
sary  put  the  sightless  on  the  map  of 
the  world  and  brought  home  to  me 
the  tremendous  imjxjrtance  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  and  of  your  services  through 
its  activities.  The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind  is  not  only 
American  in  origin,  but  also  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  global  movement  which 
I  greatly  desire  to  grow  and  expand 
until  its  inner  light  penetrates  the 
darkness  of  the  fourteen  million 
blind  who  are  still  waiting  for  a  de¬ 
liverer.  Yes,  it  is  a  vast  undertaking 
but  it  reflects  the  world  outlook  of 
the  Gospel  of  Brotherhood  and  Har¬ 
mony.  I  myself  have  witnessed  in  my 
travels  the  wonderful  results  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind.  That  is  what  commands  my 
wholehearted  devotion,  and  the 
medal  I  hand  to  you  has  a  doubly 
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precious  significance.  Our  words  of 
praise  and  honor  will  pass,  but  your 
deeds  of  beneficience  will  be  your 
living  memorial  forever. 

In  her  presentation  to  Dr.  Clark, 
Miss  Keller  said: 

Now,  with  heart-warming  emo¬ 
tion,  I  present  to  you,  Mr.  Harold 
T.  Clark,  the  Migel  Medal. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  you,  not 
only  for  your  many  years  of  services 
to  the  blind,  but  also  for  the  con¬ 
stancy  with  which  you  have  stood 
behind  all  progressive  movements  in 
their  behalf.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  sincere  friend  to  keep  a  movement 
going  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
steady  public  interest. 

How  proud  I  was  to  take  part  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind  a  year  ago  last  Feb¬ 
ruary!  Then  I  realized  what  a  power 
you  had  been  for  good  in  the  up-to- 
date  activities  for  their  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

And  what  a  precious  prop  you 
have  been  to  the  American  Founda- 
ton  for  the  Blind!  Through  you  we 
have  experienced  a  co-operation  that 
alone  clears  a  way  amid  ceaseless 
obstructions  and  misinformation  to 
the  final  triumph  of  the  blind. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  generous 
goodwill  with  which  you  have  up¬ 
held  my  efforts  for  the  deaf-blind. 
Thanks  to  you,  dear  Mr.  Clark,  and 
others,  I  can  leave  my  work  when 
God  calls  me  feeling  that  those 


doubly  handicapped  have  better  op¬ 
portunities  to  achieve  usefulness  and 
the  joy  of  normal  living  than  when 
the  light  of  hope  first  shone  upon  my 
shipwrecked  life. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  members  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  Corporation,  re¬ 
ports  of  the  officers  were  made  and 
trustees  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  only  change  in  membership 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  that  of  the 
election  of  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  who  has  become  a 
trustee  by  virtue  of  his  election  last 
summer  as  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Another  formal  meeting  of  the  day 
was  that  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  work  of  the  Foundation 
during  the  past  year  was  reviewed,  the 
year  just  beginning  surveyed,  and  other 
routine  business  transacted.  A  luncheon 
followed  in  which  the  trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind,  respectively,  joined. 

The  business  meetings  and  the  lunch¬ 
eon  were  presided  over  by  Mr.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  president  of  the  two  Foun¬ 
dations. 

All  personnel  of  the  AFB,  AFOB  and 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  reception  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  in  the  headquarters  on  West 
i6th  Street,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MEG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  long  selected  chair  cane, 
cane  webbing,  reed  spline,  and  basketry 
reed  for  over  one  hundred  twenty-two  years. 
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Award  of  Americas  Foundation 

Presented  to  Helen  Keller 


In  an  impressive  private  ceremony 
at  her  Connecticut  home  on  October 
12,  Helen  Keller  was  presented  with  the 
1953  Award  of  the  Americas  Founda¬ 
tion.  This  Foundation  was  created  in 
1942,  the  450th  birthday  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  as  an  instrument  for  the  growth 
of  good  will  between  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  award 
includes  the  grant  of  a  scholarship  to 
a  Latin  American  student  of  Miss 
Keller’s  choosing. 

The  citation,  presented  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Zellers,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  .4mericas  Foundation,  read  in  part, 
“Whereas,  The  Americas  Foundation  is 
dedicated  to  the  causes  of  unity  among 
the  nations  of  the  new’  w’orld  as  the 
greatest  single  contribution  our  peo¬ 
ples  can  make  toward  lasting  peace  on 
earth  to  which  all  mankind  aspires,  and 
Whereas,  That  unity  must  be  manifest 
in  the  lives  and  works  of  countless  fel¬ 
low  Americans  as  well  as  in  the  official 
acts  of  our  respective  governments  .  .  . 
Now  therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That  the 
Americas  Foundation  on  the  461st 
birthday  of  the  Americas  hereby  pre¬ 
sents  this  scroll  to  Helen  Keller,  noble 
soul,  faultless  steward  and  never-failing 
friend  of  the  deaf-blind  who  in  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  tradition  has  overcome  incredi¬ 
ble  obstacles  to  bring  fresh  hope  and 
light  into  a  darkened  world  and  to  chart 
a  new  course  of  neighborliness  and  com¬ 
passion  among  the  children  of  all  of 
the  Americas!” 

Others  present  at  the  ceremony  in¬ 
cluded  Mr.  Farris  A.  Flint  and  Paul 
D.  Miller,  President  and  Secretary  re¬ 


spectively  of  the  Americas  Foundation, 
and  Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter,  Field  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind. 

In  accepting  this  notable  tribute 
Miss  Keller  said,  “Deeply  I  feel  the 
necessity  of  greater  understanding  of 
international  relationships  and  of  closer 
union  between  the  peoples  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  if  peace  is  to  be 
achieved.  My  recent  visit  to  Latin 
America  convinced  me  that  through 
inter-American  goodwill  and  exchange 
of  progressive  ideas  far  advances  can  be 
made  toward  a  bright,  rich  future  for 
all  fellow  Americans.” 

Probably  the  most  memorable  event 
in  the  international  field  of  service  to 
the  blind  and  deaf-blind  was  Miss 
Keller’s  tour  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  last  spring,  reported  briefly  in 
earlier  editions  of  the  Outlook.  Soon 
we  hope  to  publish  Miss  Keller’s  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  this  historic  mission. 

During  her  tour  Miss  Keller  devoted 
much  of  her  time  toward  convincing 
government  officials  and  workers  for 
the  blind  that  the  efforts  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  all  countries  must  be  |X)oled 
so  that  through  mutual  co-operation  a 
conthient-wide  network  of  services 
might  be  evolved  that  would  bring  ap¬ 
propriate  assistance  to  every  blind  and 
deaf-blind  citizen  of  the  Americas.  We 
are  happy  to  announce  that  early  op¬ 
portunity  is  to  be  provided  for  such 
an  exchange  of  views  through  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  and  Prevention  of  Blindness  to 
be  held  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  from  June 
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11th  to  17th,  1954  under  the  joint  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  Foundation  of 
Books  for  the  Blind  in  Brazil  and  the 
Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
of  the  Pan-American  Association  of 
Ophthalmology.  This  is  expected  to 
lead  to  a  remarkable  upsurge  of  inter¬ 
ested  activity  for  the  betterment  of  con¬ 
ditions  among  blind  people  throughout 
this  hemisphere. 

In  her  travels  throughout  the  world 
as  Counselor  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind  Miss  Keller  has 


come  to  be  recognized  not  merely  as 
the  greatest  living  champion  of  the 
handicapped,  but  even  more  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  all  that  is  good  in  mankind.  Her 
own  example  combined  with  the  under¬ 
standing  aid  she  has  unfailingly  ex¬ 
tended  to  governments  and  peoples 
across  the  globe  have  contributed  im¬ 
measurably  toward  bringing  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  full  understanding  of 
the  dignity  and  inherent  worth  of  the 
individual.  In  so  doing  Miss  Keller  has, 
without  doubt,  played  an  important 
part  in  promoting  f>eace  and  good  wilL 


New  York  State  Ccmmissicm 
Celebrates  40th  Anniversary 


A  Dinner  in  honor  of  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  held  October  1,  1953,  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

About  two  dozen  agencies  operating 
in  the  state,  or  with  national  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  state,  acted  as  sponsors. 

Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  sent  a 
message  of  greetings,  which  were  read 
by  Mrs.  Blanche  P.  Gilman,  chairman 
of  the  Commission,  who  presided.  The 
Governor  praised  the  Commission  and 
the  voluntary  agencies  that  have, 
throughout  the  years,  co-operated  with 
it. 

“This  collaboration  has  not  only  en¬ 
abled  many  thousands,  formerly  ren¬ 
dered  helpless  by  their  affliction,  to  do 
useful  work,  to  enjoy  their  lives  and  to 
take  their  places  in  society,”  the  Gover¬ 


nor’s  letter  said,  “but  has  also  pre¬ 
vented  blindness  in  many  other  thou¬ 
sands  by  a  program  of  education  and 
by  timely  treatment.” 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Com¬ 
mission  presented  citations  to  three 
blind  persons — Miss  Helen  Keller,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Handy,  composer  of  the  “St. 
Louis  Blues”,  and  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
executive  director  of  the  Brooklyn  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  The  oc¬ 
casion  was  enlivened  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  “St.  Louis  Blues”  by  Mr.  Handy 
on  the  trumpet.  The  eighty-year-old  Mr. 
Handy  won  his  hearers  from  the  first 
strains  of  the  music,  and  by  his  mag¬ 
netic  personality.  He  remarked  on  the 
coincidence  that  the  “St.  Louis  Blues” 
written  by  a  homesick  man  on  a  levee, 
was  composed  the  same  year  that  the 
Commission  was  founded. 
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Another  gratifying  gesture  during  the 
evening  was  the  presentation  to  Miss 
Grace  Harper  by  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
of  a  scroll  conferring  honorary  life 
membership  in  the  Federation. 

Commissioner  Robert  T.  Lansdale 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social  \Vel- 
fare,  in  an  address  before  the  gathering, 
paid  public  tribute  to  Miss  Harper, 
who  was  director  for  more  than  thirty 
years  of  the  Commission’s  history  and 
who  retired  only  last  year.  “Much  of 
what  we  celebrate  here  stems  from  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Grace  Harper,” 
Commissioner  Lansdale  said. 

The  Commissioner  stated  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Commission  to  be  “to  enlist 
all  facilities  and  services,  local  and 
state  and  national,  to  prevent  blindness 
and  to  serve  the  blind.”  The  voluntary 
agencies,  said  Mr.  Lansdale,  showed 
the  need  for  a  commission  and  they 
have  alw'ays  participated  and  coun¬ 
seled,  by  example  and  otherwise,  in  the 
service  that  needed  to  be  performed.  He 
expressed  gratitude  to  the  voluntary 
agencies,  to  the  state’s  educators,  medi¬ 
cal  profession,  industrialists,  and  to  the 
Commission  members  and  the  staff. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Julius  Marks, 
Senior  Rabbi  of  Congregation  Em- 
manu-El,  New  York,  addressed  the 
gathering,  and  urged  the  pursuit  of 
understanding,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  service.  “This  is  a  living  organization 
because  it  is  functioning  through  under¬ 
standing,”  said  Rabbi  Marks.  Quoting 
from  Holy  Scripture,  “Give  me  under¬ 
standing,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  live,”  he 
said,  “what  understanding  has  accom¬ 


plished  for  the  blind  in  New  York  State 
is  demonstrated  in  the  results  of  the 
Commission’s  work,  and  that  of  all 
other  agencies.” 

Dr.  David  F.  Gillette,  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  prepared  a  historical 
review  of  the  Commission,  which  was 
distributed  among  the  guests. 

The  complete  membership  of  the 
Commission  at  present  is:  Mrs.  Blanche 
P.  Gilman,  New  York  City,  Chairman; 
Miss  Madeleine  W.  Smith,  Brooklyn, 
Vice-Chairman;  David  F.  Gillette,  M.D,, 
Syracuse;  Winthrop  K.  Howe,  Jr,, 
Rochester;  John  P.  Patterson,  Buffalo. 
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George  M.  Gillespie  of  Monrovia, 
Calif.,  has  been  appointed  as  field 
representative  of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association.  Mr.  Gillespie  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  BVA.  He  graduated 
from  Occidental  College  last  June  with 
a  bachelor’s  degree  in  personnel  psy¬ 
chology  and  counseling.  His  objective 
in  his  new  position  is  to  help  men  over¬ 
come  difficulties  which  have  prevented 
their  becoming  integrated  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  life  of  their  communities. 


Byron  M.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  has  announced  staff  changes  at 
the  Society  as  follows; 

Jesse  A.  Woodring,  formerly  a  re¬ 
habilitation  and  placement  counselor 
of  the  division  of  services  for  the  blind 
in  Kansas,  has  taken  over  supervision 
of  the  pre-vocational  training  course. 
Mr.  Woodring,  who  is  visually  handi¬ 
capped  himself,  received  his  master’s 
degree  in  psychology  at  Michigan  State 
College. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Gripp  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Society  as  director  of  the 
preschool  department.  She  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Child  Welfare  Institute,  where  she  spe¬ 
cialized  in  work  with  the  nursery  school 
child.  She  has  had  a  number  of  years 
of  teaching  experience  in  this  field. 
Under  her  direction,  the  teacher  train¬ 
ing  program  of  the  University  Child 
Welfare  Institute  will  be  continued  at 
the  Society. 

Mrs.  Annette  Sumada  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  case  work  supervisor.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
where  she  majored  in  social  work.  She 


worked  for  several  years  with  blind 
children  and  adults  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


The  graduate  training  course  in  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  that  for  over  thirty 
years  was  known  as  the  “Harvard  Class” 
is  now  being  given  co-operatively  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  Inaugurated  by  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  then  director  of  Perkins,  and  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Holmes,  then  dean  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Graduate  Education, 
the  course  has  become  famous  in  this 
country  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  program  as  of  this  year  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Francis  Keppel,  of 
Boston  University. 

- ■  - 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  in 
Los  Angeles,  dedicated  its  new  building 
on  September  22.  The  building  houses 
an  auditorium,  class  rooms,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  rooms.  J.  Robert  Atkinson  is  vice- 
president  and  managing  director  of 
the  Institute. 


Founder’s  Day  was  celebrated  by  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  on  September  _?}o  with 
an  open  house.  On  that  date  60  years 
ago,  Eben  Porter  Morford,  then  about 
27,  opened  a  small  shop  and  accepted 
a  blind  man  for  training.  Morford  had 
been  accidentally  blinded  ten  years 
before,  and  had  completed  his  schooling 
at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind.  Today,  thanks  to 
the  wise  and  able  guidance  of  Peter  J. 
Salmon  over  the  past  36  years,  the  serv¬ 
ices,  characterized  by  humaneness  and 
friendliness,  cover  many  specializations 
and  extend  to  blind  persons  from  nurs¬ 
ery  school  age  to  old  age. 


Recently  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson 
was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind  as  administrative 
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assistant.  He  will  be  in  general  charge 
of  the  Social  Service  program. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  graduate  of  John 
Carroll  University  and  secured  his 
master’s  degree  in  case  work  from  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  of 
Western  Reserve  University.  He  has 
had  a  year  of  advanced  training  in 
group  work.  He  has  held  case  and 
group  work  positions  in  two  Cleveland 
agencies  and  served  as  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Group  Work  Council  of  the 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  and  was 
executive  director  of  the  Cleveland 
office  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
High  Blood  Pressure.  He  served  six 
years  in  the  United  States  Army 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps. 


The  December  issue  of  McCall’s 
magazine,  appearing  on  the  newsstands 
November  23,  carries  an  article  which 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  all  Out¬ 
look  readers:  “Our  Daughter  is  Blind” 


by  Mrs.  Margaret  Johnson  of  Willow- 
brook,  California.  Copies  of  this  article 
are  being  reprinted  for  distribution 
through  the  Library  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It  was  placed 
with  national  magazine  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  office  of  Public  Education. 


Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  Emeri¬ 
tus  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  Bos¬ 
ton,  during  November. 

Under  the  general  heading  “Social 
Aspects  of  Blindness”  Dr.  Farrell’s  lec¬ 
tures  included:  Definition  and  Extent 
of  Blindness;  Blind  Bards  of  Early 
Days;  First  Attempts  to  Educate  the 
Blind;  Training  the  Blind  to  Contrib¬ 
ute;  Tools  of  Learning  without  Sight; 
Compensation  for  Visual  Impairment; 
The  Deaf-Blind  and  their  Needs; 
Causes  and  Cures  of  Blindness. 


Jh  Zhis  Issue 


Kitty  O’Neil,  whose  very  lively  article 
on  the  newly  instituted  Volunteer  Visitors 
Service  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  appears  on  page  296,  has 
had  a  very  interesting  and  varied  career. 
Trained  for  the  concert  stage  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  she  has 
sung  in  light  opera,  and  in  musical  comedy. 
In  1926  she  came  to  the  IHB  to  entertain 
at  a  Christmas  Party,  a  visit  which  even¬ 
tuated  in  professional  association;  later  she 
helped  to  organize  a  glee  club  and  the 
Light  Buoy  quartet  for  the  Home.  In  1931 
she  joined  the  staff  as  director  of  social 
service  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
the  spring  of  1953  when  she  took  over  the 
organization  of  the  Volunteer  Visitors  Serv¬ 
ice  to  carry  a  needed  service  into  the  homes 
of  the  blind.  Her  article  was  first  delivered 


as  a  paper  at  the  1953  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 


Miss  Geraldine  Scholl  is  elementary  super 
visor  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blinc 
and  is  also  in  charge  of  the  teacher  training 
program  there.  Miss  Scholl  does  the  psy 
chological  testing  in  that  school.  Her  othe 
teaching  experience  includes  summer  classe 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Michigai 
State  College,  and  Northern  Michigan  Col 
lege  of  Education.  She  has  a  Bacheltwr  degre 
from  Marygrove  College  and  a  Masters  frmi 
Wayne  University,  and  was  a  member  of  thi 
Perkins-Harvard  Training  Class,  beside 
having  done  graduate  work  at  the  Univei 
sity  of  Michigan  and  Michigan  Stat 
College. 
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is  entered  as  aecond-dass  matter  at  the  post  of¬ 
fice  at  Ridimond,  Virginia,  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  March  g,  1^9.  Office  of  publication, 
1^  Sherwcxxl  Ave.,  Ri^mond  5,  Va.;  editorial 
oflke,  15  West  16th  St.,  New  YoA  11,  N.  Y. 

Tht  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  in  May  1951 
succeeded  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  The 
Teachers  Forum.  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
was  founded  in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 
It  is  a  pwrf^onal  magazine  for  workers  with 
the  blii^,  hopes  to  present  all  sides  of  ques¬ 
tions  but  intends  to  be  non-partisan,  and  does 


not  hcdd  itself  responsible  for  opinions 
pressed  in  signed  artides.  In  194a  it  abac 
The  Teachers  Forum  for  Instructors  of  BUn 
Children  which  had  been  published  by 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  1 

Published  monthly  except  July  and  Au: 
Ink-print  edition,  per  year  (foreign 
age,  15  cenu  additional).  Si^le  copies  of  < 
rent  issues,  as  cents;  back  i«ues,  90  cenu  to 
%ijoo,  according  to  issue.  Braille  edition.  |i.oo  A 
year;  single  copy,  15  cents. 

Checks  for  subscriptions  should  be  made 
able  to  the  Amencan  Foun^tion  for 
Blind,  Inc 
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